Herbert Rowse Armstrong.
Sir H. Curtis Bennett
that he should, but I cannot see what the criticism of it is. If
Major Armstrong had been trying to deny that he had got arsenic
upon his premises at all, then I could understand it. He knew
they were inquiring about arsenic, and told them where they would
find one packet. He made a mistake and called it the 1921, and it
was the remainder of the 1919 packet; that is quite clear by the ad-
mission made by the Attorney-General about the finding of this
arsenic by Mr. Matthews. He had not been trying to deceive them
that he had got arsenic. Where is the point that he had only
told them of one lot and not of two? Once they got him in pos-
session of a lot of arsenic, that is quite enough. 1 should think
nobody who has any common sense would over buy arsenic again
to make weed-killer. I do not know whether any of you ever have;
nothing in this world would induce mo to buy arHonic. If you
happen to have a member of your family who, unfortunately, has
died, and it is found that she has arsenic in her body, if you have
arsenic you will be put in the dock, lie was not trying to deny
that he had bought arsenic, he was admitting that ho had bought
arsenic. Of course, he ought to have said, " I have made a mistake,
and I have not told you all about it," b'lt are you going to say that
because he made a mistake in not saying, " 1 have made a mistake
in what I said just now; I ought to have told you; I suddenly
realise, of course, I had some more, and it is in the drawer," are
you going to say because he did not say that that ho is guilty of this
offence? If he was denying arsenic at all then I can understand
it; then they would say, " You wanted to keep the police without
knowledge that you had got arsenic, and you hoped they would
not find it.'5 That is not the case; he has told I hem that he has got
arsenic and where it is. Where is thiw wonderful point that he
made a mistake in not doing what would havo boon much wiser of
him, telling the police, " 1 have made a mistake, I am sorry.
I will tell you all about i t now >' 1
The next day he sees Mr. MatthewH, and Mr. Matthews from
that moment takes charge of his defence. No higher compliment
can be paid to any solicitor than the compliment niy lord paid to
Mr. Matthews to-day about the whole of the conduct of this defence.
They thought the police had got the white arsenic; Mr. Matthews
goes up there, pulls open that drawer about 4 inches, then it catches;
you would think there was a stop on the drawer if you did not know.
It is not as if it was a drawer you had opened every day of your
life; you would think there was a stop, as there often is upon
these bureau drawers; you pull it out, look in it, nothing to be
seen. So they imagine that the police havo got the white arsenic.
I do not think any criticism is levelled against Mr. Matthews for not
having set up the defence of suicide, and not cross-examined about
the white arsenic now. If any such criticism is to be made, do you
think it is part of the duty of a solicitor for a prisoner to cross-